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occupations of trivial minds; these interests are just as — 


representative of a certain kind of belief in a wide drama 
existence as the esoteric clauses of the Creeds. | 
The Central Light 

The truth is that the major drama of life as believed in 


tian drama. It is not a matter of believing or dis- 


believing—the latter drama simply, for many, is not true. 

All this, of course, is not enough. But it demands a 
kind of dedication far different from that assumed in most 
religious circles. The ups and downs of religious bodies are 
i t, but what is far more important is that a central 
ligh t should be perceived. The central light is found in the 
conflict, imposed almost in a generation, between the 


traditional Christian drama, and the drama of evolution and . 


surge towards a new future for humanity. Hard and dog- 
matic statements about both these dramas do not enter 


the Annual Meetings of the American Unitarian 


: world, I 
shall, with your indulgence, use myself as an example. When 
I was a boy in an English school, I made the following agree- 
able that by immense good fortune I had been 
born imto the finest home in the finest city in the finest country 
im the world; yes, and I attended the one true church and 
heard sermons by the one best preacher precisely at a time 
when churches were truer and preachers better than they had 
ever been since life began. Moreover, this was only the be- 
ginning of the matter. For it was also revealed to me ; 
all contests, struggles, 


It was also pleasant to be told that across the ocean, 
traversed by great British liners—and by a few other ships of 
no account, except that not having been built in Britain, they 
were dangerous to travel upon—there was another nation that 
spoke English, even if imperfectly, namely, the Americans. 
It was true that these other English-speakers had made a little 
trouble for the home country from time to time, but this was 


_all within the family and entirely for the best. Just as it was 


certainly a good thing that the Americans had killed off most 
of the wild Indians and put their territory to so much better 
use than when the Indians had it. Indeed, I was not at all 
surprised to learn that the Indians were rather glad to have — 
been killed, once they understood the matter properly, and 
that the few survivors, far from wanting things the way they 
used to be, begged to be placed under the protection of their 
exterminators and put on display at national festivals and 
wild west shows. 

It also seemed natural that, second only to the British, 
the Americans made excellent merchandise. “ Goods ” manu- 
factured elsewhere were not good and those manufactured in 
Germany were particularly poor as evidenced by the letters 
stamped upon them, “ D.R.G.M.,” which meant “ disgustingly 
rotten German make.” Curiously enough, people like the 
Germans and the French composed good music and painted 


they were comical. Gradually, all these queer people were 
being made more normal, and it was for the purpose of hasten- 
ing this beneficient process that, in Sunday School, we took 
our weekly offering for the foreign missions. We English- 
speaking, Christian, white people were going to make the 
whole world good: that is to say we were going to make the 
rest of mankind almost as nice as we were. 


The Prison of Provincialism 
Such was the world of my childhood. And such, dear 
friends, with one variation or another, was the world of your 


Hi 


within the radius of the light. Can thought, free unfettered 
thought, and living unsullied emotion, be given to the 
gleam? The answer to that question is far more important 
in the long run than whether Moral Rearmament, Jehovah's 
Witnesses, the Catholic Church, or certain Protestant famous pictures, and they even had railway trains, but of 
bodies, are growing or waning. Or even that such and such nen they ws = run them on time and oan ik them were 
religious organization filled ; ar from safe. to more remote peo ike those of 
. the Albert Hall for one night. India, China or Japan, they were just naturally queer—queer 
THE REAL WORLD in the sense of being incomprehensible and queer because 
By A. Powell Davies 
(The Rev. A. Powell Davies is the minister of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Washington. Recently he 
led his congregation in a boycott of restaurants which 
excluded negroes. The following is an extract taken 
from the Anniversary Sermon preached in May at 
Ver & is proposed church and the childhood. Even if you were so fortunate as to have been 
world, there are those who will say that they know what born into a more cosmopolitan environment, or so richly 
the world is—but what is the church? It would be better, I favoured, shall we say, as to have been brought up a Unitarian, 
think, if they felt uncertainiy in both cases. For the real the advantage is barely worth mentioning. It is only by un- 
world is as difficult to know as is the true church, and it is ceasing effort, strenuous from first to last, that any of us 
because the majority know neither very well that civilization breaks down the prison of his provincialism. Mostly, we 
is threatened with destruction. merely cut windows in it, to look out briefly on the larger world 
before returning to the comfortable shelter of established 
habit. What else do our legislators do? Our industrial 
leaders? Our men in public life? From time to time, they 
see the true dimensions of reality. They recognize the need 
for bold, adventurous undertakings. They know that only 
so can we survive. But it lasts only for a moment. Then they 
retreat into the unreal world which moulded their mentalities 
and shaped their characters. 
COMMENT 
I found t ing was still all 
English had invariably somehow turned defeat into a subtle ~ ,criminate use of Christian names, which seems to be con 
kind of victory, so that it was better to be Welsh and defeated cone 
by the English than to be of any other stock and undisputed letier 
addressing them by their first names. How can one 
: It was furthermore disclosed to me that people who spoke it, without driving them out of the Church ?~ 
; ee Oe eee The it seems to me, are the people of mature 
 spectability enforced. could deny—ihe evidence was of 
eaideietiiiednd niienen ter, ushered in a uni- about Christian names, I was rather amused last 
versal morning of nt, the glorious chanticieers of 9 
which were Edward the Vilth, Mr. Herbert Asquith and SS ” engraved, say to 
i Mr. David George. assistant ; “And be sure to put his Christian name first 


of all, because it gives the dog so much confidence to be 
called by it.” “ Christian name, indeed !” Why, in the Middle 
Ages, such an adjective used for a dog’s name would probably 
have incurred a charge of heresy, as implying that animals 
had souls. We English people certainly go a long way in our 
cult of the dog, though not many have gone as far as the 
little girl who once said to me, “I think I like Ponto the best 
of all my dog cousins,” referring, of course, to the dogs in the 
households of her uncles and aunts. 


Hilaire Belloc and Joseph Priestley 


HE death of Hilaire Belloc has removed one who was 

registered in my mind asa F orvg milestone in the growth 
of the knowledge of modern English literature, somewhat un- 
systematic and desultory, no doubt, that I gained in early 
years. I was fortunate in that The Path to Rome came my 
way, not long after its first publication, when as yet my know- 
ledge of literature, except for a few classics read on the 
recommendation of my schoolmasters, was confined to Jules 
Verne, Ballantyne and Henty. I remember to this day the 
curiosity and sense of daring with which I opened its covers, 


not dreamed. 

In The Times recently, I was very much interested to read 
a communication from a correspondent, who pointed out that 
Hilaire Belloc was a descendant of Joseph Priestley ; and that 
his mother could remember, even in 1925, in which year she 
died at the age of 95, having heard from her own mother 


and had taught her to read—an interesting 
18th century. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, Hilaire Belloc’s sister, has 
at her home in Barton Street, Westminster, an almost priceless 


Confidence Makes Converts . 

[ Coed Companions, 5: describes 
with a certain amount of humour, Inigo Jollifant’s meeting 

_ with some of the sect known as The Second Resurrectionists, 

on a fantastic interpretation of the 20th 


who took their 
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so unfairly, to savour of personal doubt or uncertainty. Per- 


haps that improvement in general education which, we are 
told, will within a generation demand a different approach to 
advertising, will favour a more intellectual type of religious 
propaganda than has hitherto been favoured. . 


Hatred as a Bond of Union 


HE Russian Orthodox Church was closely connected with 

the Russian Court, but it has always been ake sed to me 
how so great a communion put up so weak a fight against the 
Bolshevik Revolution. I have lately come across an account 
of an incident that seems to me to throw some light on the 
problem. Apparently, at the end of the 19th century, the 
Anglican bishops of East Anglia were in the habit of meeting 
annually to discuss their common interests. On one occasion, 
the bishops were joined at breakfast by a Russian bishop who 
was on his way to the United States. During the course of 


the meal he muttered something in Russian, and the interpreter _ 


said: “His Lordship wishes to say how deeply conscious he 
is of the great common bond which unites all the bi 
present in one.” Bishop Creighton, on behalf of the Anglican 
bishops, asked the interpreter to assure the Russian that they 
a!l felt as he did, no doubt referring to their common isti 
tradition. A pause ensued, and then the bishop again muttered 
something. With a smile, the interpreter announced: “ His 
Lordship says that the English bishops will understand that 
he refers to our common hatred of the Pope.” 


] HAVE been reading Mr. Douglas Hyde's | Believed, the 
story of his change of heart from atheist to believer, from 


“= 
al 


| 
for although McCarthy’s Priests and People in Ireland, and the ; “ig 
novels of Silas K. Hocking occupied an honoured place in oan 
my home, I now had something that seemed to promise some ae 
sort of initiation into the mysteries of “ the Scarlet Woman ” at. 
accustomed. I soon found out m istake, but was c "sa 
ut when a bishop o ox Church could gravely se 7 
refer to hatred of any kind as a bond between his Church and * 7 
another communion, one can only feel that perhaps the weak — 
reaction of the Church to the revolution was inevitable. ne 
Commentator. 
THE CULT OF SOFTNESS 
cal faith and went over to the Roman Catholic Church. a 
There is much that could be said about this apologia of we 
his. The careful reader will note how “chancy” were the ae 
influences that took him over into Catholicism. Had Mr. 
people, might y himself, 
when he instantly set to work to deceive the nations, and to instance, in the ranks of the Anglo-Catholics. The perceptive oe 
gather them together for battle; that worse was soon tO} —_ reader will also be inclined te ask whether Mr. Hyde's emanci- a 
follow, more and bigger battles, floods and earthquakes, fire pation is as complete as he himself imagines—whether, in ‘5 
out of heaven, all within the space of two or three years ; fact, he has not abandoned one form of authoritarianism for S| 
after which the sea would give up the dead that are init; the = another, yielded himself only to a new form of dictatorship. - 
sun and moon and this round earth would vanish like clouds ; But the point I have immediately in mind is this: that bas i 
and there would be an end of all material things. I don't when Mr. Hyde sought entrance into the Roman Catholic ze 
know whether Priestley is here describing an actual sect, but Church he was not at once received with open arms. He had, ‘- 
what he describes is typical of a great many sects that raise in fact, to undergo a period of fairly intensive training and a 
tremendous enthusiasm in the minds of many people. instruction before being receive He 
I thought of Priestley’s Second Resurrectionists when read- had to pass through a novitiate Ss 
world by the sect known as the Christians. Ac- ot = 
in Ole I could not help contrasting this with the methods com- 
people in Norway whole o~{\ monly prevailing among ourselves. Our own tendency is to Ee 
Chile welcome, and quite sincerely so, any new-comer with open 
cay arms. For us there are no prior qualifications, no curious in- 
be striking deep roots, especially among the “cash nexus” is all that is insisted upon. For the rest, it is * 
that types of Christianity with a more i all easy and go-as-you-please. It is even asserted that in some - a 
unable to reach. quarters the new-comer is made more welcome, and is more “sa 
eagerly acclaimed, than is the “ native-born.” 
wih their crade seas of Bical ingpration ae right where Much of this follows logically enough from our freedom : 
he is ; but he knows that Se and our tolerance. Being ourselves free men, we do not desire 
to tenn of dear” cs” to entangle our fellows in a of bondage. Whilst in a 
or “ No™ to religious questions as they are often put, seems, day when sumbers aro évindiing dling, and the gomg is hard, it is 
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not surprising that ministers are glad of every crumb of 
comfort that comes their way and grateful for the smallest 
signs of increase or interest. Yet one cannot help wondering 
. our free and easy approach is, even prudentially, the 
best, whether it is not in the long run, to do us 
more harm than good. 


always held that a minister who engages in psychological coun- 
selling should charge no fees, but should do what he is able 
to do as a part of his ministry. But I remember one gifted 


r, with whom it was my privilege to co-operate, saying 


more than once to me If you charge them nothing, they 


and cheap; and that a convert who slips easily and uncon- 


ef 


6; FSS3 


extreme individualism. But the dilemma is there. Make 
things too easy, and you get the cult of softness; courage, 
initiative, and vigour disappear. How to ensure that social 
protectiveness does not undermine the toughness and fibre of 
the human spirit 

* 


_ But my immediate concern in writing this article was with 
our own Movement. Are we making things too easy there ? 
In our eagerness to swell our numbers, our natural pleasure at 
seeing new-comers, our well-nigh pathetic yearning to enlist 
wider interest and support, are we making things too soft, 
pitching the conditions too low, and in the issue earning only 
the mild contempt of people who believe that a good thing is _ 
never cheaply come by, and that any faith worth caring for 
for will have qualities of heroism and sternness 

ut it 

How, in short, are we to reconcile freedom with discipline, 
tolerance with sacrificial loyalty ? 

If we could find an answer to this problem our technique, 
if I may so put it, would be made greatly more effective, and 
our Movement might interest and challenge some who now 
pass it by as of no compelling significance. 


THE STORY OF W. G. TARRANT. II. 


(In our last issue we printed the early part of the life- 
story of William George Tarrant, the well-known 
hymn-writer, as taken by his son from an early 
iography that has just come to light. In it we 
of his birth and early 


Zion 

of his 

felt that they 

sounded presumptuous in an ex-charity boy, so he left tha: 

Chapel and began to attend the Church of the Saviour. This 

was a church : by the personality of the great 

preacher George Dawson, fully Unitarian in outlook and 

theology, but not in name. Here he found religion, devout 

and deep, but unafraid of any new discoveries. Here was 

faith, secure on the solid rock of natural fact, however old 

tradition might shake in the winds of modern thought. Here 
was the anchor of his life. 

* 


For one thing, people tend to value a thing its cost. ae 
they will be much more impressed from the very start.” To 
charge nothing, he said, was, even psychologically, a mistake. 
One may deplore this tendency in human nature to evaluate a 
thing by the price label that is affixed to it. But the tendency 
is there. And it is more than possible that it operates in 
religion, as in other fields of our human experience—that a 
religion which comes easily and cheaply is appraised as easy 
ditionally slip out of it on smallest provocation of circum- 
stance. 
Time was when out ancestors were perscuted for heir 
faith. And it was precisely in such times that they were strong. 
There seems to be a law that operates in the things of the 
spirit whereby loyalty and enthusiasm are directly variant 
man, his response is likely to be lukewarm. Demand 
at all events schooling at an orphanage, and of his hardships as 
Certainly, as one looks around the religious cults and "pg : 
ing most not 
slip easily and noncomittally into the Roman Catholic Faith, 
probation and initiation ; Here was a great new world opened to him, and with it, a 
graded hierarchy wherein promotion is qualifi- great new perplexity. These things he was now learning about 
Indeed, it seems to me that here one touches on an in- Sew, were they mot diferent from the Bible sory 
desirable, but it can so easily be confused with indifference ; pulpit ? 
self-direction is a right, but it can so easily issue out into an 
absence of any direction at all. One of the eternal problems 
is how to combine freedom with loyalty, liberty with discipline. 
Our own Movement has not, I think, ever yet come to grips 
with that. 
* 
It is not, of course, in the religious sphere only that the 
dilemma is to be found. It is present in the politico-social 
sphere also. 
Some time ago I read an article by 
seventies, one of the old pioncer stock of 
isolated shack in the wilds of Alaska. days together By now he had become inured to the factory, and the yea's 
would be left alone in the small wooden shack, alone of his servitude rolled on. His reading spread over a wider 
elemental furies of Nature and of wild beasts. When her field. He read English essayists and philosophers. He taughi 
| baby was but a few weeks old, she was alone when a snow- himself enough French to read Molitre. He read Thackeray s 
; drift well-nigh submerged the tiny itati novels. Since any new knowledge was enthralling, he siudicd 
| hungry wolves in large numbers surrounded Meets Dat ee Music, too, had its placc. 
: had nothing but courage, fortitude, and her own for it was his new bass voice first earned him any moncy 
: resources to ste her through. Now, she said, looking back, she outside the factory, as he was for a time a paid choirman 2! 
j is aware of a softening of the human fibre. Individual resource a well-known church Wide as the ficld was, it was always 
BoP ccapmenare People expect to be in literature that his main interest lay, and he began to writc. 
leaving everything to “ them,” in the ofa thet Seve Din 
on, but never in the raw. And, as she of the past, did not commend itself to publishers, and he w= 
quality is disappearing from our deeply ated by his lack of success. 
By the time his seven long years were wp, he was 
‘~ the bad old days of poverty, iz , and he was a , too. He was fully in 


institutional life, attending science classes and debating 
societies, and becoming a known member of the Church oi 
the Saviour. But, when he was 25, trade was bad, and he fell 
into short-time working or even, perhaps, into stark unemploy- 
ment. He found new work at his trade in Sheffield, and left 
Birmingham with hop2s running very high. 

| * 

These sey ge lene false. His new work was not such as 
he had been to. He was alone in lodgings, away both 
from his beloved Aunt Sarah and from his bustling activities : 
his literary hopes were in ruins. He sought refuge where he 
had always found it, in religion, attending the Upper Chapel, 
Sheffield, and placing himself at the service of the minister, 
Rev. Eli Fay. He was feeling his way to his true vocation, now, 
and hoped to become a lay preacher. Eli Fay was impressed 
by his breadth of self-taught knowledge, his power, and his 
devotion ; but he saw how much greater the harvest would be 
if these gifts were ripened in a college atmosphere. He told 
him of the Unitarian Home Missionary College, Manchester, 
and advised him to apply for admission there. This must have 
been the breaking of a great new light; with his insatiable 
_ thirst for knowledge, the possibility of a college training must 
have been a thrilling prospect for the future, though the 
present was dark indeed. The new job came to nothing, and he 
tramped the streets of Sheffield trying vainly to find work, and 
then returned to Birmingham to stay again with Aunt Sarah. 

He found work as a traveller in cheap jewellery, while he 
studied, for the first time in his life, for a definite examination. 
With his background, and with his amazing power of learning, 
the task may not have been difficult: at any rate he was 
successful in ing the entrance examination, and his auto- 
biography closes ashe prepares to enter College, in September, 


* 

course, but these were tools ; the use he made of them lay 
deeper. It lay partly, I think, in his immense inierest in all 
things, an interest that took him as a lad through so wide a 
field and which made him as a man the all-found man he was. 
Partly it lay in his ability to see through to the heart of every 
problem, to grasp its essentials clearly and at once. Perhaps 
it lay even more in the devotion with which he gave himself 
to every task that came his way, whether pleasant or irksome, 
until this devotion became so much a part of him that no one 
ever noticed it. But surely there was something deeper that 
gave him his resilience, his smile, and his serenity ? 

What do we remember him as, today ? He was the singer, 
whose hymns are always so clear, so tuneful, so full of hope 
and of true service (a little girl showed one to my grandson 
as her favourite hymn, far away on the beaches of Fiji). He 
was the preacher, whose words were always so direct, so un- 
patient and 
showed the 
and busi 
lem so 
so 
so ready, 

What 
that to me 
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ee 


the light, Or—was it just the man himself, the real man, behind 


all his struggles and achievements? One thing is sure: as he 
travelled his long road, as he rose resilient in the days of dark- — 


ness and almost of despair, as he laboured un-hurried at his 
abounding work, as he smiled serene right to the very end, he 
carried with him life’s greatest talisman—a supreme sense of 
the Love of God, who was always very near. ’ 7 


AND NOT 1” 
(From an Address by the late Rev. Donald Fraser.) 


I CANNOT remember any state of self-realizaiion that 


exactly satisfied me or fulfilled all my desire or carried all 
my power and passion out into full expression. There’s a 
certain range of life that is open to me, a certain number of 
friends, a certain capacity for work, a certain run of aesthetic 
enjoyment. I’ve seen a certain part of the world. I can look 
a certain distance into the deeps of space. I’ve developed a 
certain amount of sense I hope. But day and night I sigh for 


greater things. Outside my little range there are people I want 


to know—men and women who could enrich my sympathies 


and swell my capacity. Beyond my little belt of earthly . 


wandering there are lands and wonders foreign to my widest 
information. In the deeps of the Infinite there are sunset 
are and dawn portraitures, meridian splendours, colours 
ond the edge of the rainbow, blue of distance full of eternal 
fire, oceans of radiance, storms of magnificence, cascades 
of beauty. “At thy right hand there are pleasures for ever 
more.” More light, more light; holiness which never ceases 
its consummating involution, and songs which soar and sink in 
rhythms of everlasting joy. And I want them all.... 


CORRESPONDENCE... 


Letters should be addressed to the Editor, “ The Inquirer,” 
14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. They should not in 
general exceed three to four hundred words in length. 


“* The Printed Word ” 
_ Sim,—Dr. Hall, whose recollections go back but little beyond 


disturbed and have sometimes at small output 
of books by our own Press”; since the G.A. was 
founded, he declares, “ our suffered We have 


: 


ef 
» 


| 
| 
The rest of the story is well known: two years in Man- | | 
chester at the Home Missionary College and Owen’s College, | 
the Tate Scholarship, two years in London at Manchester 
New College and University College, Graduation as a B.A. of 
London University, and then his life-work. The mere catalogue 
of his activities in that work would more than fill the space 
of his story remains, that one man could have done so much, » Ras committed himseil to astonist Races Suc 
both as a lad struggling upward and as a servant of God and 
of his fellowmen. What made all this possible ? ul 
in the way in recent years. : 
_ If the list of titles of new publications only were to be re- 7 
printed from the Annual Reports of the G.A., it would fill six a 
columns of The Inquirer. Propagandist leaficts, booklets and eae 
volumes have been issued in a steady stream, despite some reduc- =e 
variety of inexpensive scholarly age 
of our faith than ever before. In response to the of our a 
time, we have concentrated the production of short book- coe 
lets on limited subjects at ices, rather than stout volumes a 
“ little im the way or 
What of the larger volume, A Free Religious Fai close- {> 
in bygone ever in genuine sales. re 
pamphiets, et<.. sold, or given on request to our ministers and a 
days of sorrow so in §$menal. Both Orders of Worship and the Golden Treasury have : 


haps the most heart-lifting light of all comes on 
weather 
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the 10,000 mark, and are steadily ate wat 
wi them, 


long ago passed 
towards double that figure. Nothing truly comparable 
or selling in like measure, was ever published at Essex Hall in 
the days before the G.A. came into existence.—yYours, 
Mortimer Rowe, 
| (Chairman, Lindsey Press). 

(It will be of interest for the Editor to add further figures 
to the above. The circulation of The Inquirer since the end of 
the war has been nearly double that of the year 1920. The current 
circulation is more n that of the circulations of the old 
Christian Life and The Inquirer put together. As for being 
“reduced in size,” for eight years after the first world war The 
Inquirer had twelve pages, but such is our present lay-out that 
we doubt whether our readers, all in all are deprived of more than 
five thousand words a week. The cost in 1920 was 2d., to-day it is 
3d., not such a bad comparison.) 7 


** The Three Years ”’ 


| Sirn.—May I thank you for your as summary of 
“The Three Years.” Surely it is right that The Inquirer should 


direct our thoughts to the fundamentals of current history in this 
most inspiring way, from time to time.—Yours, 
London. Adrian Cedric Boult. 


N. J. Teape. 


IT OCCURRED TO ME 
By Mariel Hilton 
ETURNING home from Maidstone about the time of 
sunset, I opened On the Brink, by L. P. Jacks, and started 
to read the essay in which the writer says that light has become 
more significant with the passing years. He quotes George 
Fox’s vision of the ocean of light in which we are all 
immersed ; the Universe of Light which science revealed to 


Sir William Bragg. Reading slowly (for a jolting bus makes 


it difficult and one can only read at short intervals) I suddenly 
became aware of a deep golden light across the page. Looking 
out of the window | saw a transformed landscape. The sun 
was just sinking behind the hills and its light flooded across 
the Kent meadows and orchards touching everything with a 
deep glowing gold. Oast houses, roofs, church spires, meadows 
and the sheep cropping the grass were all caught for a few 
minutes in glorified light. I closed Jacks’s book and staring 


of light. Morning light. How precious 
beds of sickness through the long night hours, and 
who watch and care for them. Sunlight glancing 
on flowers, dew-wet grass and a blue sea. Moonli 
on roof tops, quiet meadows and pools left by the rain. 


How precious it is apart from any metaphysical sense. 


tee 
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said: it was rather like swimming in a baffling current, and 
being rather frightened and very thrilled, gasping and Striking 
out for all you’re worth. After that start D. H. Lawrence 
returned time and again to painting because it was a form 
that gave a delight that words can never give. 

It often occurs to me that there must be many who could 
find delight in painting and a justifiable escape from time to 
time from the pressures of modern life. It is a matter for 
many just to make the initial start. I have heard of several 
people who finding that they cannot walk as far as they used 
in younger days, now take a box of water colours with them 


on holiday, and how it has helped them enjoy the countryside 


and the holiday. Even though the efforts might not be worthy 


of a hanging, the joy in the attempt is immeasurable. 


An Old Meeting Place 


«* 


THE OLD HOUSE — DITCHLING 
An appeal has recently been launched for extensive 
repairs to this fine old Meeting Place. The Treasurer is Miss 


F. A. Macrae, “ Bracadale,” Lewes Road, Ditchling, Sussex. 
THE INQUIRER 
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one.” was also given 
pen from the Women’s League which she has been closely 


Divorce | 
Sirn,— Many thanks for your excellent article entitled 
“ Divorce.” It must be rare indeed to: find so humane and so 
sensible a viewpoint put forward in a religious journal. I hope it 
will stimulate some clear thinking on these topics among your 
readers.— Y ours, 
London. 
pleasures in daily life that are derived from the contemplation ee 
ij [Ongregation sroac y venuc orc aig a 
reluctant goodbye to their minister, Rev. Dudley Richards, now 
the Assistant Secretary to the General Assembly. 
After a short entertainment, given by members of the church. 
| has become much more than minister at Broadway, he has 
community 
deve The choice of handbag as to Mrs. Richards wa 
a dream. There is an emerald wash on the grass ; roses a a meee 
with the glowing raindrops release a powerful scent and 
with smell of the warm earth, the trees and herbs. i 
is brimming with light and colour “clear shining after asinoee 
* Then there was a happy little incident to round off this 
i , part of the proceedings when Jennifer Pickles, now cleven years 
4 The old saying that one is too old at forty may have old but who had been the first baby to be christened at Broadway 
applied to the bad old days of unemployment, but it certainly 
F fields of enchantment, new paths which open into wide Huddersfield : i a large congregation 
gathered im Fitzwilliam Stect Charch on the occasion of the 
| know that Churchill discovered the adventure of 
painting in his forties, and I was interested to read in an article London. _ : | 
“ Making Pictures” that D. H. Lawrence was forty before he (Chapel. New, Mill (six miles away) 
house in Florence with four rather canvases Union 
ich she had abandoned, and it was this chance that made After the service a presentation to Mr. and Mrs. Richards 
him start covering the surface just for the sheer fun of it. He took place in the hall in the course of which a valedictory leticr 
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